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Sport Clothes 


Correct for the New Season 


If you are a true sportswoman, you will find here a proper and 


becoming costume for your favorite outdoor recreation. 


Or—if summer days suggest to you the free and jaunty ways of 
sport clothes, you will like the frocks, wraps, skirts and blouses in 


our large assortments. 


Fine silk sweaters, homespun suits, swagger capes of knitted 
fabrics, pleated skirts, sport jackets, low heeled shoes and closely 
fitting hats—every detail for the correct sport costume is here, 


displaying smartness and individuality of design. 
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= Keep the 
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DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 





Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 
1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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made primarily for 

the perfect foot to 

keep it perfect for 
all time sothat it may 
never know the ailments 
to which the foot is heir. 
If your feet are perfect, 
wear these shoes to keep 
them perfect, to give them 
comfort and to preserve 
their natural lines. 


For feet less fortunate, 
Arch Preserver Shoes are 
of great assistance, for in- 
stance, the “Corrective” 
model is worn to strength- 
en or raise weak or fallen 
arches. There are other 
models of this shoe suit- 
able for every purpose and 
occasion. For men, 
women, misses and boys. 
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The Latest Fashions 


in Spring and Summer Clothes 


present many novel and intriguing ideas most ingeniously developed. 
Whether designed for the mondaine or the demoiselle, the new 
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“What shall I add as a 
suitable finishing touch?” 


“Ribbons— by all means!“ 


How enhanced in charm 
is this new frock of Doris 
Kenyon'’s with just the 
proper suggescion of 
ribbon—"J.C.” Silverlast 
Metal Ribbon. Discrim- 
inating women appre- 
ciate the value of ribbon 
as a trimming 


“J.C” are America’s Best 
Ribbons—ask for them 
by name at leading rib- 
bon departments. 


JOHNSON, COWDIN & CO., Inc. | 
40 East 30ch St. 4 
New York 


Send 10 cents for RIBBONOLOGY — 
shows how to make useful ribbon 
novelties. 
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Notes on 


OR some months past an “ Anti Blue Law” movement has 


been agitating the country. Very many circulars, at consid- 
erable expense, have been sent out to lists of individuals urging 
them to bestir themselves in the interests of American Liberty, 
which the circular alleges is being menaced by threatened Blue 
Laws. No very clear list of these laws is indicated, but the fear 
that what happened to John Barleycorn may later on apply to 
tobacco seems the main source of grievance. At one time New 
York billboards very expensively reminded the public that the 
nation was returning to the intolerant days of the old time cur- 
tailments of personal liberty. This movement is aiming at a 
permanent organization and on April 25th a dinner was given 
in New York City, attended by six hundred persons, who re- 
sponded to an invitation “In honor of distinguished Americans 
who are Opposed to Government of Blue Laws.” Governor Ed- 
wards of New Jersey was one of the speakers, and it will be 
remembered he stood upon a ticket which declared that he would 
make New Jersey as wet as the Atlantic Ocean. He pointed with 
pride “ to the fact that his state had never ratified the Eighteenth 
Amendment and declared that tobacco was the next thing on 


“Don’t laugh when they tell us they are going 


the program.” 
“ That is just what 


to make everybody stop smoking,” said he. 
we did when they talked about Prohibition.” 
Comptroller Craig of New York inveighed against Governor 
Miller, who had added “to the Blue Laws blue coats and author- 
ized the blue arm of a cop to now stretch around a man and 
take the glass from his hand if he attempts to have a drink.” 
Telegrams and letters were read from prominent persons in- 
cluding Senator Wadsworth and Congressman Ogden L. Mills. 
It is proposed to call the new organization “ The American Peo- 
ple’s League.” Whatever it is, it seems to be an anti-Prohibition 
movement under another form. Many states have reported the 
organization of this movement and have declared that in some 
it has attained considerable influence. It is reputed to be oppos- 
ing legislation—other than Prohibition—which is usually called 


progressive. It is well to understand its correct character. It 


seems to smell of beer. 
HE following states never adopted the direct primary: Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Utah, Nevada, Idaho and 
New Mexico. The only state to repeal it is New York. 


GOVERNMENT report announces that on February Ist, 
108,807 women were employed in the Government Depart- 
ments. The Interstate Commerce Commission of the United 
States has also issued a statement concerning the employment of 
women: The women employed by the railroads of the country 
in 1920 numbered 87,457 or only 151 fewer than in 1919. The 
Commission says it is “ interesting to note that in 1919, after the 
return to civil life of men in the military service, the average 
number of women in railway service was greater than before.” 


T the annual luncheon of the Associated Press last week, 
John W. Davis, formerly ambassador to Great Britain, 
summed up admirably the three great current problems of today. 
“The first is the German indemnity. Until this subject is re- 
moved by rational agreement from the field of controversy there 
neither can be nor will be any return to normal conditions of 
trade and no permanent return to international peace. 

“The second is Russia, where 178,000,000 persons, occupying 
some of the most fertile areas of the globe, are slowly sinking 
under the weight of intolerable despotism into political and social 
anarchy. It is a catastrophic process which outside interference 
is powerless to affect but whose world-wide results cannot be 
computed. 

“The third, undoubtedly, is America, whose attitude toward 
the problems which have followed the World War still awaits 
definition, although two years and a half have passed since the 
guns were stilled. What that attitude is to be America alone has 
the right to decide, but the rest of mankind is well within its 
tights in calling upon us for decision.” 

A day or so later the United States Chamber of Commerce 
expressed its belief that “ the clear definition and positive declara- 
tion by the United States of its policy concerning the establish- 
inent and maintenance of world peace and of order and under- 
standing in the commerce and intercourse of nations is of greater 
importance than any other problem now confronting the world.” 


ENERAL LEONARD WOOD is on the way to the Phil- 
ippines. A Japanese paper, the Yomi-Uri Shumbun, is say- 
ing that if the defenses in the Philippines are increased it might 
be interpreted as an indirect menace to Japan’s interests in China. 
And Viscount Kato, leader of the Japanese opposition party, de- 
clared on April 28 that the question of Yap was a weighty con- 
cern of the nation. He believed that America was bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the Yap question, because it disliked the Japanese 
activities in Siberia. The underlying cause, however, in his view 
lay in the American overestimation of Japan’s power. 

While all of this was taking place, the lower house of Congress 
voted the Naval Appropriation Bill, despite efforts urging the 
President to call a disarmament conference. 

“There is, in my opinion,” said Floor Leader Mondell, “a 
very strong sentiment in the country in favor of action looking 
to an international agreement. It is fitting and proper that 
suggestions for negotiations on the subject of reduction of arm- 
aments should originate with the United States, but manifestly 
no action should be taken until we shall have arrived at a situa- 
tion in our foreign relationship in which our motives may not be 
misunderstood or misconstrued.” 

After this speech by Mr. Mondell, it was evident that all 
amendments to call an international disarmament conference at 


an early date would meet with defeat. 
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The Direct Primary Under Fire 


Women Voters Fight The. Old Convention 
By Carrie Chapman Catt 


O sooner had ratification of the suffrage amendment been 
achieved and the first excitement worn off, than letters be- 
gan pouring into the national suffrage headquarters announcing 
a growing movement among the politicians for the abolition of the 
direct primary and a return to the nominating convention. This 
would have aroused no more than normal interest among women, 
had not “leaks ” from the inner circles percolated through to the 
outer circles and thence to the women. These “leaks” were 
suspiciously similar in states far remote from each other. Briefly 
put they’announced that woman suffrage had added a new motive 
for disposing of the primary—‘ women knew nothing of nomina- 
tions and ought not to be allowed to muss things up.” 

These reports came from Democratic one-party Southern 
states, and from Republican one-party Northwestern states in 
which the nominating primary becomes in effect an election, since 
the election does no more than confirm the primary. 

With the approach of the date for the opening of the 1921 
legislatures, the situation resolved itself into definite form. Some 
states would wait and some states would proceed to abolish the 
primary. In accordance with the plan which appeared to be 
nearly nationwide and to be common to both parties, bills were 
introduced into several legislatures and apparently had influen- 
tial political backing. To choose states at random, the League 
of Women Voters and other women’s organizations in the Re- 
publican state of Indiana, and also in the Democratic state of 
Tennessee set to work with a will and were able to check the 
movement, and the repeal bills did not pass. The women in Ver- 
mont and Delaware wielded a notable influence also. 

In New York, the platform of the Republican party pledged 
the repeal of the direct primary and the Republicans carried the 
Governor and legislature. The women were convinced that there 
was little hope of preventing repeal and comparatively little was 
done in opposition. The law, so far as it applied to state nomina- 
tions, was repealed, and so far as we can learn no other state 
has taken such action. 

With the example before the nation of the state of largest 
population, however, other states will in all probability take a 
more determined stand in 1922 and 1923. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that women should 
know all that can be learned about the question. With that end 
in view a discussion was arranged between the Hon. Albert 
Beveridge of Indiana and the Hon. Job Hedges of New York 
at the recent convention of the League of Women Voters in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Beveridge defended the primary logically and eloquently. 

Mr. Hedges let fly his renowned sallies of humor but 
failed to make the constructive defense of the old convention 
plan that had been expected. 


kn strongest defense of the convention plan yet made pub- 
lic, is the report of the Committee on Amendment of the 
Law of the Bar Association of New York City. Excerpts from 
this report as well as from the presentation of the two sides of 
the question in Cleveland follow: 


For the Primary—Mtr. Beveridge said: 

My opponent must first prove two things: (1) That the Pri- 
mary is bad; (2) That the Convention is good. 

The most important event in recent political history is the en- 
franchisement of women. Under the convention system women 
are disfranchised, for under the convention plan men are nom- 
inated by party bosses and leaders. Men have had in the past 
to support servilely a ticket with whose making they have had 
nothing to do. It is a significant fact that only after women had 
been enfranchised was the plot entered into to destroy the pri- 
mary. Why was this done immediately after ratification? 

Every politician and the interests that work through the poli- 
ticians fought woman suffrage and are now fighting the primary. 
Every selfish interest that tried to get special privilege at the ex- 
pense of the people was against votes for women and is now 
against the direct primary. 


HE primary should be retained: 
I. Because the primary ensures the voice of women in 
the selection of candidates. 

2. Because it is the best method yet devised for preventing 
party corruption. 

3. Because it unifies and solidifies as well as purifies political 
parties. The man who has a candidate handed to him in a con- 
vention named by a small group of men—party bosses—sitting 
in a back room of an hotel is dissatisfied, and he shows that dis- 
satisfaction either by not voting at all or by voting the opposing 
ticket. Party bolts and party splits occurred many times under 
convention nominations. 

4. The primary produces public officials responsible to the 
voters who have named them; the convention produces public 
officials responsible only to the political bosses who have named 
them. 

5. Talented young men and women under the primary not 
only can express themselves but have been and will be elected 
public officials. Under the primary more young men have been 
named for governors of their states and for high public office 
than under the convention system. A few weeks after a man 
took office under the convention plan, he was visited by the boss 
who had made his election possible. If he refused to obey the man- 
dates of that boss, his political career was practically ended. The 
convention plan is autocratic—the primary is democratic. 

6. The primary system is more honest and less expensive. 
Under the convention plan the money was spent under cover. 
The opposition speaks of the terrible expense of the primary 
and claims that the rich man has a better chance to gain office 
through the primary than has the poor man. This is not true. 
Primary laws do not require men to spend money. When money 
is spent in the primary, it is at least honestly spent, as the amount 
must be published. Under the primary law there is only one 
state that has a record for corruption and that is Michigan. This 
was exposed at once and the offenders were immediately pun- 
ished. Responsibility was easily fixed in this case, which would 
not have been possible under the convention system. 

(Continued on page 1218) 
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Man’s Political Other Half 


Lady Astor tells why she 
believes women are needed 
in legislative assemblies 


MERICAN women are very proud of the American girl who is the 
first woman to sit in the British Parliament. “Nannie” Langhorne, 
of Richmond, Virginia, was married in 1906 to Waldorf Astor, son of the 
late Viscount William Waldorf Astor. Her husband is in the British 
House of Lords. She herself was elected as representative from Ply- 
mouth, England, to the House of Commons, in November, 1919. One of 
her often-quoted sayings, upon her entrance inio Parliament, was, “It took 
the spirit of Drake and the faith of the Pilgrim fathers to get me here.’ 
Here are some of the pungent epigrams for which she was noted during 
the campaign: 
‘Don’t think you are going to get perfect government until you are 
perfect people.” 
“T am not a sex candidate, 
“I have heard women ask why should women sit in the House of Com- 
mons. I feel that somebody ought to be looking after unfortunate chil- 
dren. Mine are fortunate. That stcels me to go to Commons to fight my 
best not only for women and men but for children. ty 
“ Twenty-four thousand soldiers passed through our hospital, and I saw 
them every day. So if my manners resemble a sergeant major’s, you know 


” 


” 


the reason why. 
“If you can't get fighting men, get fighting. women.” 





LTHOUGH I have written and spoken a great deal on the 

need for women in Parliament, yet I feel that I have only 
said half of what might be said. In this short article I will try 
and say some of the other half; but the need is so urgent and 
so vital that it would take a whole book to treat it properly. 

There has been a good deal of discussion in the newspapers 
and journals on whether there is such a thing as a woman’s 
point of view. Of course there is, on such questions as morality. 
But I go further, and say that it exists on many more general 
problems, too: that women do look at things from a different 
angle and deal with them in a different way from men. How 
far this is due to natural inherent differences, and how far to 
centuries of artificial differences imposed on women by men it 
is not yet possible to say. But so long 2s women are different 
from men, so long is there a need for them as women in all 
departments of public service. 

Men recognize this difference themselves. They know, though 
they can’t always explain, that their mothers had a peculiar and 
special influence on them. It was something quite unlike their 
fathers’. And it is that same peculiar quality which women can 
and must contribute to politics today. 

Man after all is only half mankind. Yet he has often acted 
as if he were the whole of mankind. Government by half the 
community only is neither democracy nor justice nor common 
sense. Women do not claim to be a superior sex. But they do 
claim to be human beings on an equality with men, with a share 
of the same natural rights and therefore a share of the same 
duties and responsibilities. And as men have their own virtues 
and characteristics to contribute to government and administra- 
tion, so have women. 

Men, for instance, have on the whole got the habit of team- 
work. This is particularly true of Anglo-Saxon men, and is due 
without any doubt to the big part that organized team games 
play in their education. The fact that it isn’t yet wholly true 
of women is, I am sure, largely because of this lack in the educa- 
tion of so many of them. 
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But without this feeling of playing a corporate game women 
will not make good. Women do need to learn more about the 
strength of a “long pull, a strong pull and a pull all together.” But 
I see no reason whatever why they shouldn’t learn it. If the 
cave man had to learn tribe-law, there is no reason why woman, 
now she is emerging from the cave stage, shouldn’t learn it, 
too. 

Then again, men pride themselves on their “ balance.” This 
is a very useful gift. But sometimes they are so well balanced 
on that center point of gravity, that they become perfectly motion- 
less. Women’s intuition is needed to come to the rescue here 
and give them the necessary prod to set them moving again. 


OMEN’S moral courage, too, sometimes has come to the 

rescue of man’s physical courage, woman’s mercy to the 
rescue of man’s justice. This is a thing that “every woman 
knows.” 

If these different qualities of ours are needed to complete the 
home and the school and the professions, they are needed just 
as much in politics, and in legislative assemblies. After more 
than a year’s experience I am a firmer believer than ever before 
in the work that women can and should do in Parliament. It 
is not enough to say that representative women will be consulted 
on laws affecting women and children. There are almost no laws 
that do not affect women and children, directly or indirectly. 
And women have their own contributions to make on questions 
of tariffs, as well as on questions of baby-clinics. 

I would like to offer my warm congratulations to the WoMAN 
Cit1zEn of America. I wish the journal every success in its new 
and broader field, as heartily as I wish the American woman 
citizen herself every success in the new fields of public and po- 


litical service. Nancy ASTOor. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


Wasuinocron, D. C., April 29, 1921. 

HE hoped-for step toward reduction of world armament, 

with corresponding reduction in taxes and lessening of the 
possibilities of war, must, it seems, await the untangling of inter- 
national problems. America is looked to, both abroad and by 
many of her own people, for leadership in this great move- 
ment; and President Harding has expressed to Congress, to a 
delegation representing the National League of Women Voters, 
and to numerous other individuals and groups, his belief in the 
cause and his hope that it may eventually be fulfilled. But it is 
the President’s opinion, voiced recently to senators and congress- 
men, that now is not the time to call a disarmament conference 
of the world powers. 

Already the House, guided by the President’s views as con- 
veyed to it by his spokesmen, has passed the $396,000,000 naval 
appropriation bill and resisted all efforts to insert an amendment 
providing for steps toward armament reduction. It was in the 
House that the strongest sentiment prevailed for the movement. 

Despite the squelching of the cause in the lower branch, how- 
ever, the effort to give concrete expression to sentiment in Con- 
gress on behalf of disarmament will continue when the naval 
bill reaches the Senate. Senator Borah, author of the resolu- 
tion proposing a tri-partite conference to discuss reduction of the 
naval armaments of the United States, Great Britain and Japan, 
has decided not to press it as a separate resolution because to do 
so would necessitate its going to the Senate foreign relations com- 
mittee, where it could be shelved by Chairman Lodge and other 
administration leaders acting in conformity with President 
Harding’s wishes. Therefore Borah will hook on his resolution 
as a rider to the Naval Appropriation bill, because attached to a 
money bill it will attract more general attention, and also as a 
proposed amendment it will be assured a record vote. The pub- 
lic will find out just where the administration—and its senatorial 
leaders—stand on the question. As the situation exists today 
there is no possibility of any disarmament resolution in any form 
whatever getting through either branch of Congress. 


INCE the opening of the new Congress there has been a suffi- 
cient urge to effect in both branches unexpected activity both 
as regards the maternity bill and the measure to create a depart- 
ment of public welfare. Since the last Washington letter was 
written, Brigadier General Sawyer, appearing as the spokesman 
of President Harding, has urged before the Senate committees on 
education and labor the immediate enactment of a department of 
welfare measure. 

President Harding has disclosed the fact that two schools of 
thought are working upon him. One urges him to go ahead 
with his proposal for a welfare department to be presided over 
by a cabinet officer, possibly a woman, and to include four great 
divisions, namely : 

1—A department of education under an assistant secretary; 
2—A department of public health, likewise under an assistant sec- 
retary; 3—A department of “ special service work,” to be under 
an assistant secretary who would be a woman; 4—A department 
of “ veteran service.” 

Senator Kenyon is drafting a measure to embody this structure, 
and his bill may either supersede or give way to a similar mea- 
sure drafted by Senator McCormick. Kenyon’s measure would 
include both the Woman’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau 


under the proposed sub-department of “ special service work,” 
although it has been the wish of most of the women interested in 
this plan to keep the Children’s Bureau where it is now, under 
the Department of Labor. 

- In discussing his measure with the WomAN CITIZEN corre- 
spondent Senator Kenyon declared the new department of wei- 
fare “ will result in saving of expense to the Government by co- 
ordinating many divisions and bureaus and reducing the over- 
head.” 

While President Harding advocates the single department em 
bracing these various activities, he admits that a second element 
which is urging a separate department of education, is making 
strong appeal. 

The educational bill, known as the Smith-Towner bill, has bee: 
re-introduced in the House by Judge Towner and has been intro 
duced in the Senate by Senator Sterling. Senator Smith’s retire 
ment made necessary the change in the Senate and it is prob 
able the bill will be known hereafter as the Sterling-Towner bill 
The bill is unchanged in its essential features but modified so as 
to prevent its being interpreted as establishing federal control oi 
the schools. 


|S Spt while it is the hope of the proponents both of the educa- 
tional bill and the public welfare bill that differences between 
them may be adjusted so that the best of both propositions may 
be saved, the third element in the three-cornered situation enters 
in the form of the Smoot-Reavis committee on reorganization of 
Government departments. 

Upon the conclusions of this committee, which will start to 
work very soon, possibly by the time this letter is in print, will 
depend what, if anything, is done with either of the proposals. 
As is well known, both Senator Smoot and Representative Reavis 
have opposed, in the past, the addition of a new department. 
Smoot, while declining to commit himself, is said, however, to 
have been won ‘over to the President’s idea of a department of 
public welfare, and, because of the President’s interest in the 
proposal, it seems more likely to be attained than proposals for 
additional departments in other branches of work. Reavis still 
opposes the idea but admitted to your correspondent that he be- 
lieved it would be adopted and would carry both branches of 
Congress. There are few leaders, however, who believe that two 
new departments—public welfare and education—would be sanc- 
tioned by the committee on reorganization. 

Walter Brown of Toledo, Ohio, who is expected to be the 
President’s personal representative on the Smoot-Reavis commit- 
tee, is a lawyer and long-time personal friend of President Hard- 
ing. He supports the public welfare department idea at present 
writing. 


HE maternity bill, reintroduced in the Senate and House 

by Senator Sheppard and Judge Towner, respectively, has 
received hearings in committee in both branches since the last 
letter was written. It has encountered its principal opposition 
from representatives of the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage. The brief presented to the committee by the 
Association held the bill to be an attempt to substitute the state 
for the father in supporting the mother and the child. “ To enact 
this bill is to promote irresponsible fatherhood, unmarried 
motherhood and more illegitimacy.” 

(Continued on page 1223) 
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Can We Afford Not to Disarm? 
By James G. McDonald 


Executive Chairman of the Foreign Policy Association 


HE appropriation by the House of Representatives a few 
days ago of $396,000,000 for current year naval expendi- 
tures will probably be increased by the Senate, if the “ big navy ” 
group have their way, to $500,000,000. The adoption of this pro- 
gram would probably involve the expenditure of an even larger 
sum for the navy during 1921-1922 and henceforth, because five 
hundred millions would provide for only a partial fulfillment of 
a program which tends each year to increase in size and costliness. 
For the naval and military services combined, the estimates 
recently presented to Congress contemplate, as General Persh- 
ing explained, “an appropriation for the next fiscal year of more 
than $5,000,000 for every working day.” Dr. Edward B. Rosa, 
of the United States Bureau of Standards, has analyzed the 
United States appropriations for 1920 as follows: 





SS fk ne $3,855,482,586 68 Per Cent. 
a: Petes Ware......... 1,424,138,677 25 Per Cent. 
3. Civil Departments..... 181,087,225 3 Per Cent. 
4. Public Works......... 168,203,557 3 Per Cent. 
5. Education and Science. . 57,093,661 1 Per Cent. 

DO dvccuvansers $5,686,005,706 100 Per Cent. 


Recently the Bureau of Standards has also estimated that 
during the last four years, for every man, woman and child 
in the United States $130.32 has been contributed directly or in- 
directly for the expenses of the army and the navy. In view 
of these figures; in view of the present industrial depression, 
the urgent need for funds for education, agriculture, scientific 
research, etc., is it not our Government’s duty to canvass ever) 
possible method to minimize those military expenditures, which 
are absorbing approximately mine-tenths of the nation’s 
revenues ? 

According to the most recent estimates, we are told that the 
war cost approximately $348,000,000,000, a sum roughly equiva- 
lent to the total worth of the entire United States. Having 











Do You Mean to Say I’ve Got to Raise the Family on This? 


destroyed this much property during the years 1914-1918, the 
nations are now spending between eight and ten billion dollars 
yearly on past and future wars. This means that the interest 
on about $200,000,000,000 is being used for war purposes. 


It is everywhere admitted that most of the countries of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe are actually if not nominally bank- 
rupt. Even the states west of the Rhine are facing economic 
problems of appalling difficulty. Great Britain and Belgium 
only are able to balance their budgets without excessive and 
costly internal or foreign loans. It seems obvious that the Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic States must drastically limit their armament, 
if they are to avoid complete disorganization. 

But there can be no material limitation of armament, par- 
ticularly naval, in Europe and Asia, unless the United States 
also limits her naval expenditures. Enlightened leadership by 
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Women's International League for Peace and Freedom 


the United States is essential if the world is to be relieved from 
the unbearable burdens of unrestricted military preparedness. 

It is reasonable to inquire what relation there is between the 
proposed increase of our navy to a size equal to or greater than 
that of Great Britain and our foreign policy. To arm on such 
a vast scale without a definite conception of possible enemies 
against whom such a navy might have to be used would be 
absurd. Only two such enemies are conceivable: Japan and 
Great Britain. The former alone cannot within the next two 
years be a serious danger; the latter is bound to us by the 
strongest ties of race, language and common interest. 

But might not the Anglo-Japanese .Alliance bring Great 
Britain to the support of Japan in a war against us? This alli- 
ance specifically relieves either of the signatories from taking 
up arms against a country with which it has a general treaty 
of arbitration. There is such a treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. But even if there were not, it is in- 
conceivable that Great Britain would follow Japan’s lead in a 
struggle with us. Canada, Australia, New Zealand and prob- 
ably South Africa would certainly refuse to follow the mother 
country in such a venture. It is unthinkable that Great Britain 
would risk the disruption of the empire to support her Asiatic 
ally against the United States. Then why do we need the largest 
navy in the world? 

What does “adequate preparedness” mean? Does it mean a 
navy equal in efficiency to that of Great Britain? Or does it 
mean a navy as strong as that of Great Britain and Japan com- 


(Continued on page 1218) 
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Outlines for Study Courses 


Minimum Wage Commission Legislation 


Prepared by the National Consumers’ League, 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York City 


Mary W. Dewson, Research Secretary 


For ONE or More LEssons 
This course can be completed in three papers in one afternoon by touching 
only the main points and by leaving out the practice work, or a meeting can be 


given to each lesson. 
Lesson I—The Need 
I. THE Livinc WacE Is THE SUM NECESSARY TO SUPPORT A 
WorKER IN HEALTH AND MEAGRE COMFORT. 


(a) The bulk of wage-earning women must support themselves. 
(b) The budget basis is a single self-dependent woman. The 
minimum budget should be no less for women living at 
home just as it should be no more for women supporting 
others. (See Study Reference No. W. F. Ogburn, 
“Measurement of the Cost of Living and Wages.”’) 
Practice Work: Make a minimum budget for a working woman in your 
town, a woman no smarter at finding the one cheap and desirable room, 
no wiser in food values, no more capable in “ fixing over clothes,” no 
more energetic after a day’s work, than the average. 
Items of the Budget: Lodging; food; clothing; sundries, including car 
fare to and from work; laundry, medical care, dentistry, oculist, relig- 
ion, charity, insurance, contingent fund (savings), labor organization, 
magazines and newspapers, tuition (self-improvement), stationery and 
postage, vacation, amusements, social organization, incidentals. 
Many ABLE-BODIED, EXPERIENCED WOMEN WorKERS GET 
Less THAN THE CosT OF LIVING. 


Wage studies in the United States show: 

Candy, paper-boxes, over-alls, hosiery, underwear, 
made by low paid workers. 

In the higher paid industries, as women’s clothing, cigars, silk, 
etc., certain occupations pay low wages, t:e., operating on 
house-dresses ; stemming, banding; doubling, silk-throwing, 
quilling, etc. 

Certain localities, for the same work, pay less than other places 
and this can not be accounted for by differences in the cost 
of living. 

Certain factories pay less than other competing factories in 
the same place. 

Practice Work: 

(1) Find out the sources of information as to wages in your state: 

What wage reports does your state bureau of labor statistics make? 
How up to date? How often? 

Are rates stated or actual earnings? A $15 a week rate may, through 
short time, etc., or illness, net less than $15. 

Are the earnings "of men, women and minors, stated separately or are 
they confused by averages of all three taken together? 

Are they also stated by wage groups (so many at $10, $11, $12, $13, 
etc.), in the various occupations in each industry? 

Are there reports by the U. S. Woman’s Bureau or U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on wages paid in your state? 
Have wage studies been made by private organizations representing 
the public or the employers? It is necessary to know the basis of 
such studies. They may be excellent or they may be non-representa- 

tive, inaccurate or biased. ; 

(2) Make a wage scale from the pay-roll of some friendly merchant, 
laundryman or manufacturer. Show the ages in each wage group. 
Show the experience in each wage group. (This is solely for the 
educational value of the process. Generalizations should not be 
made from the pay-roll of one factory.) 

(3) Analyze wage reports for your state to find what proportion of women 
in each industry and occupation are earning less than a living wage. 

3. THE Evit Errects or Low WAGEs: 

(a) On health. They are injurious to the health of the workers 
and their children. 

(b) On morals. The lack of physical stamina and the burden of 
self-support reduce the power of resistance. 

(c) On public welfare. They lower the general standard of liv- 
ing. Low wages are a root factor in poverty. 

(d) On the state. Low wages impose a financial burden. The 
deficit between earnings and the cost of living, when not 
met by a tax on the worker’s family or on her health, must 
be met by increase in public expenditure for charity, 
hospitals, etc. 

(e) On industry. When wages are low, women move from job to 
job and lose much working time while creating shiftless 
habits and destroying their ambition. 

On the other hand, cheapness of labor, and the constantly changing 
individual workers discourage the manager from trying to get the great- 
est efficiency from his employees through training and personal attention. 
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Lesson II—Minimum Wage Commission Plan 


I. WuHaAT THE Best Laws Provipe. 

(a) A permanent State Minimum Wage Commission. 

(b) Subordinate wage boards for separate trades and occupa- 
tions, the wage boards to be representative of employers, 
employees and the general public. 

(c) Careful investigations into the cost of living. 

(d) Recommendations by wage boards as to the minimuin 
(living) wage sufficient to maintain the health and welfare 
of a worker of ordinary ability; suitable minimum wages 
for learners and minors; and the maximum length of the 
learning period. 

(e) Legal minimum wage rates decreed by the State Commis- 
sion. 

(f) Licenses for workers handicapped by age, physical defec 

(g) Investigation for compliance with the law. 

(h) Enforcement. 

2. Minimum WaAcE LecisitaTion Is ConsTITUTIONAL. 

The highest state courts have upheld the minimum wage laws 
in Oregon, Arkansas, Minnesota, Washington, Mass: 
chusetts and Texas. 


3. COMPARISON WITH OTHER PLANS FoR RAISING WAGES. 
(a) The voluntary action of employers. Such action is rare. 


(b) The organization of the workers. In low paid occupation 
women workers have not formed effective unions. 


4. COMPARISON OF Minimum Wace Laws IN DIFFEREN 
PLACEs. 

(a) New Zealand (1894) New South Wales, Queensland, Sout! 
and Western Australia and the Australian Commonwealtl 
aim through conciliation and arbitration courts with com 
pulsory powers to settle trade disputes, strikes, lockout 
or questions involving hours of labor, wages or conditio: 
of work—for both men and women. In practice, the 
courts have considered the cost of living. 

(b) Victoria (1896) and Tasmania aim through wage boards, 
representative of those concerned, to destroy the sweating 
system, i.e., low wages, exhausting hours, unhealthfu 
conditions of work—for both men and women. The 
financial condition of business is to be regarded only afte: 
a living wage has been secured. 

(c) England (1909) aims to raise exceptionally low wages, but 
not enough to secure a living wage—for both men and 
women. The first consideration is the financial condition 
of an industry. 

(d) Massachusetts (1912) aims to secure a living wage for 
women if it does not prevent business from making 
“ reasonable profit.” 

Oregon, Washington, California, Minnesota, Wisconsin (1913), Arkansas, 
Kansas (1915), Colorado (1917), District of Columbia (1918), Nort! 
Dakota, Texas (1919), aim to secure a living wage for women as a first 
charge on industry. 

Utah (1913), Arizona 
women, Utah, $7.50 a week, 

(e) British Columbia, Manitoba (1918), Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Quebec (1919), Ontario, Nova Scotia (1920), similar 
to Oregon. 

(f) France (1915), Norway (1918), Argentina (1919), aim 
through wage boards to prevent sweating in home work. 


(1917), fix by statute a flat-rate of wages for 


Arizona, $10.00. 


Lesson I1]—How the Legislation Has Worked 


1. THE Low Enp oF THE WaGE ScaALe Has BEEN LIFTED TO 
THE LEVEL OF THE Cost oF LIVING. 
Practice Work: Compare reports on wages paid before a decree with the 
minimum wage set. 
2. INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY OF BoTH EMPLOYER 
PLOYEES Has BEEN STIMULATED. 
Better organization and management. 
More emphasis on personnel work, training and supervision of 
employees. 
Readjustment to the right job and less shifting. 
More interest and ambition and better work done. 
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3. Employees Have COMPETED ON THE SAME Basis. 
Progressive, fair employers were protected from “ cut-throat ” 
competitors. 
Practice Work: Compare wage scales in competing establishments noting 
how much higher wages were paid in some. 
4. AN INFLUENCE Towarp INDUSTRIAL Peace Has Been Es- 
TABLISHED BY THE WAGE Boarbs. 


EXPERIENCE Has Won SuPpPorRT FOR THIS LEGISLATION. 

Public commissions investigating industrial problems, eminent 
statesmen, government officials, employers, employees and 
the churches are on record that it is sound and humane and 
that it works. . 


6. EXPERIENCE Has Destroyep Fears AS TO THE EFFECT OF 
THE Laws. 

(a) The minimum wage has not become the maximum wage. 
“This is practically the most exploded of all the theories 
that have gathered around minimum wage legislation.” 
Katherine P. Edson, of the California Industrial Welfare 
Commission. 

(b) Few employees have lost their jobs. Most readjustments 
have been favorable to the workers. Surprisingly few 
workers have applied for licenses as sub-standard. 


References for Study 


Those starred (“) can be obtained from the National Con- 
sumers’ League, 44 E. 23rd St., New York City. 

1. District of Columbia Minimum Wage Cases.* Feb., 1921. 520 pp., 
$1.00. 

2. Oregon Minimum Wage Cases.* Oct., 1914. 398 pp., free for postage, 
if to be used in a group study course. 

3. American Minimum Wage Laws at Work,* Dorothy Douglas. Dec., 
1919. American Economic Review, Dec., 1919. 41 pp., 10c. 

. Minimum Wage Commissions Current Facts.* Jan., 1921, 16 pp., 5c. 

. Earnings of Women in Factories and a Legal Minimum Wage.* Jan., 
1921. 28 pp., 10c. 

Minimum Wage Laws are Good Business.* 8 pp., 5c. 

. Reports and decrees of various state commissions (free) particularly 
of District of Columbia Minimum Wage Board, District Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; California Industrial Welfare Commission, 870’ Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; Massachusetts Division of Minimum Wage, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

8. U. S. House of Representatives Document 10367, April, 1918. Hearing 
on Minimum Wage Board Bill (free). 

9. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C. (all free) : Women’s Bureau: 
Wages of Candy Makers in Philadelphia. Budget for Women Em- 
ployed in Laundries of D. C., Oct., 1920. Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Bulletin 265 on earnings. Bulletin 285. Minimum Wage Laws of the 
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The Eight Hour Day for Wage Earning 
Women 


For ONE or More Lessons 
This course can be completed in one afternoon or more time 
may be spent on the main points. 
I. Tue Lecat Hours or Work FoR WoMEN VARY FROM 
STATE TO STATE. 
All except 5 states regulate hours somewhat but only 8 
5 ) 
have an 8 hour day. 
California permits an 8 hour day in stores and South 
Carolina, 12 hours. 
Massachusetts permits a 48 hour week by day in fac- 
tories and Illinois, 70 hours by day or night. 
Eleven states prohibit nightwork in certain occupations. 
One day’s rest in seven is compulsory in eleven states. 
Overtime is allowed for one reason or sometimes more 
in 26 states. 

Practice Work. Study your state law and compare it with the laws of 
Massachusetts and Oregon. In Oregon tke Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission has power to shorten the statutory hours in the more exhausting 
occupations, but never to lengthen them. 

II. Lonc Hours ArE More FaTIGUING THAN THEY USED 
To BE. 
New strains have been added to the old still continuing 
strains of industry. 

New Strains: speed and complexity of machinery, monotony, piece work 
when it has developed into a system of speeding up, overtime. 

Old Strains: humidity, extremes of heat and cold, vibration, noise, poison, 
dust, gases, and often bad air and bad lighting. 











III. Evit Errects or Fatigue WHEN THE WorKING Day 
Is TOO Lonc To ALLOW THE WorKERS’ ENERGY To Be 
RESTORED BEFORE THE FOLLOWING MorNING. 

Danger to Health. Over fatigue creates a toxin (poison) in the workers’ 
system which is injurious to the general health and predisposes to 
disease. The giant fears of the wage earner, sickness and unemploy- 
ment, accompany the long day 

Danger to Safety. Accidents increase with fatigue. 

Danger to Morals. Bodily exhaustion is unfavorable to the exercise of 
self-control and leads to restlessness and a craving for excitement. 
Home pleasures can not give the stimulus craved. 

A tired worker is unfitted for reading, study or thought, the antidotes 
to ignorance and prejudice. 

Danger to the Future Generation. The death rate for babies of wage 
earning mothers is much higher than for those whose mothers do not 
work. (U. S. Children’s Bureau Infant Mortality Reports) 

The vitality of the babies who live is lessened. 

A tired wage earning mother, with her housework to do and her 
children to care for after working hours, cannot create wholesome home 
life for the children or give them the right training. 

Danger to the State. Physical deteriorati on of men in industrial countries 
has been shown by examinati ons incident to the war, and wage earning 
women are more liable to sickness than men. (Reports on British Na- 
tional Health Insurance. See Study Reference No. 3.) 

Whatever tends toward instability, ignorance and prejudice on the 
part of citizens is a menace to a democ racy. 

Foreign workers cannot be Americanized unless they have spare time 
and energy. 

IV. Nicut Work 1s Less HEALTHFUL THAN Day Work 

It is “against nature.’ 

Recuperation from fatigue takes place fully only in sleep and best in 
sleep at night. 

Lack of sunlight results in blood impoverishment and favors growth of 
the germs of tuberculosis, etc. 

Sleep by day in a working man’s family is disturbed by the children, visi- 
tors, the stir of life, noises, light, and in summer, heat and flies 

Mothers are forced to give up necessary sleep in order to care for their 
children and to do the housework. 

V. One Day’s Rest IN SEVEN, oR PERIODIC RELAXATION, IS 

VERY VALUABLE FOR MAINTAINING HEALTH. 

VI. THe Maximum Lecat Stranparp SHoutp Be an 8 
Hour Day, 44 Hour Week (Harr Horipay Satur- 
DAY) AND REST ON SUNDAY. 

When physiological study proves that eight hours are too long in any 
given occupation where th: re is special strain or hazard—for example 
in telephone operating—the state industrial commission should have 
power to lessen the hours of work. 

VII. THe REGULATION oF Hours oF Work By Law Is Con- 

STITUTIONAL., 

The U. S. Supreme Court upheld the 8 hour day and the N. Y. Court of 
Appeals the prohibition of night work. 

VIII. Inpustry Dots Not SUFFER FROM AN 8 Hour Day. 
Production under an 8 hour day is often greater than under a longer 

day. Careful statistical studies to this effect are available. The 

instances where production has been proved to be less are rare. 

The growing tendency of progressive employers to run their factories, 
voluntarily, less than the legal hours is evidence that it is profitable 
to do so. 

Unfair competition among employers is eliminated by putting them all 

on the same basis. 

XIX. Woman NEeEps Protection More THAN Man. 

In her power of motherhood she differs from man and the state must 
protect her to protect itself. 

The long day affects the maternal functi on, particularly in certain types 
of occupations. 

As an industrial worker, she is more liable to sickness than man. 

She is less able to protect herself. Men have gained the eight hour day 
in many industries by trade unions. Women do not unionize readily 
in the low paid, unskilled occupations in which the great mass of 
them work. 


References for Study 
Those starred (*) can be obtained from the National Con- 
sumers’ League, 44 E. 23rd St., New York City. 
lee dE Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. (all free) 
Bull. 14, “ A Physiological Basis for the Shorter W orking Day for 
Women.’ ” (Contains a list of references). 
7, and charts showing the hours of work by states 


Bulls. 2, 5, 7, 2 
- The Case for the Shorter Work Day,* Josephine Goldmark. Oct. 1915 


1021 pp., $1.00. 

3. The Case Against Night Work for Women,* Josephine Goldmark. Mar 
1918, 452 pp., $1.00. 

. The Eight Hours Day and Rest at Night by Statute,* 1920, 11 pp., 5 

. Night Working Mothers in Textile Mills, Passaic, N. J.,* 20 pp., 10c 

6. Wage Earning Women in War Time.* 24 pp., 10c. 

- Women and Machines,* Mary Van Kleeck. Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 
1921, 14 pp., 3c. 

. Equal Opportunity for Women Wage 
1921, 10 pp., 5c. 

9. Hours and Health of Women Workers. Illinois Industrial Survey, 
Dec., 1918. Ill. Secretary of State, Springfield, Ill. (free) 
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Editorially Speaking 











The Pot and the Kettle 
HAT men are more pugnacious than women needs no proof. 
That they carry that pugnacity into politics and allow it 
to exclude reason and decency from many a contest, any Ameri- 
can who knows the history of our country will admit. An exam- 
ple, if one needs it, is freshly presented. 

A few days ago Colonel George Harvey was ratified by the 
United States Senate as ambassador to Great Britain. Later 
Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, made a vindictive speech, charg- 
ing that Colonel Harvey’s appointment was a reward for party 
service. 

“ He is a remarkable man in that his whole life has been one 
of inconsistency and vacillation,” said Senator Harrison. “ He 


never remained true to any purpose, loyal to any friend, or 
steadfast to any conviction. He is wedded to no principle and 


bound to no conscience. 

“He is a writer of the most cunning and dangerous species 
and a past master in fomenting trouble and aggravating delicate 
situations. As a creator of prejudice and stirrer of strife he has 
no equal. He is a vindictive, self-anointed, intolerant political 
accident. There never was such an unsuited and unfit in- 
dividual in all the history of mankind by training, temperament 
and environment to take up the important duties of our repre- 
sentative at London, as Colonel Harvey.” 

Let it be remembered just here that there is such a thing in 
the world as a League of Nations and that Great Britain is one 
of the most powerful members of that League. 

Defenders of Colonel Harvey arose in the Senate and among 
them none other than Senator Reed, of Missouri: 

“Why shouldn’t he be against it [the League of Nations] ? 
Why should any one but an idiot go around hugging a corpse 
to his bosom? If the forty-six nations, members of the League, 
cannot stand up unless the United States puts its arms around 
them and totes them home like a drunk at two o’clock in the 
morning, then it doesn’t deserve to stand up.” 

Colonel Harvey would tell Great Britain, Senator Reed said, 
that the United States had no idea of entering the League. 

Senator Lodge, majority leader of the Senate, as was his duty, 
as chief representative of his party, also came to the defense 
of Mr. Harvey and said: 

_ “When Mr. Harvey goes abroad, he ceases to be a representa- 

tive of a political party and becomes a representative of the 
American Government. I think it is very unfortunate that the 
Senate, which has just confirmed Mr. Harvey, should be forced 
to listen to this attack upon him, because the attack is leveled 
at a man who represents America.” 

This debate, from which the briefest excerpts are here given, 
is indeed a most undiplomatic introduction for the ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. Senator Lodge is right, an ambassa- 
dor stands for the country he represents, even though it is the 
party which has sent him forth. 

What is on the other side of the shield? 


OLONEL HARVEY has just issued his last copy of 
Harvey's Weekly, and in its editorial he reviewed the three 
years’ fight against President Wilson and the League of Nations, 
and closed: 
“So: the war is won; the League is dead; autocracy is no 
more; the nincompoops are out.” 
Just whom did Colonel Harvey refer to as nincompoops? None 
other than the ex-President of the United States and the Cab- 


inet. Now, an ambassador and a President equally and always 


represent in the eyes of other countries, the nation and not the 
party which they serve. If they are so small of soul as to repre- 
sent a section or a group and not all the people in the country, 
it is cause for tears. Yet here is a Democratic Senator calling 
a newly made ambassador a conscienceless politician, and that 
ambassador in almost the same moment is calling the ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States a nincompoop. The offenses seem 
about equal and quite unbecoming the decencies demanded by 
the occasion. Both the Pot and the Kettle better plead guilty. 

Women voters, it remains for you, with your renowned house- 
cleaning tendencies, to scrub up this phase of politics and elim- 
inate, where and when you can, the rules and permissions of 
the prize-fight ring at least from the higher circles of Ameri- 
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can politics. 


Will You Help? 


N The Woman Citizen of April 9th, the announcement was 
made that in the future the magazine would appear every 
other week. 

Every week for fifty years the Woman’s Journal and its suc- 
cessor, The Woman Citizen, has gone out to the most progressive 
women of the country, carrying messages of cheer and encourage 
ment and helping them in their fight for equality, and opportunity 
for service. 

There are names now on the books of The Woman Citizen, of 
women who were subscribers ’way back in the seventies and who 
are still our most valued friends. Among the present subscribers 
of The Woman Citizen are to be found most of those who are 
known as leaders of women all over the country. While the sub- 
scription list of The Woman Citizen is small, it is a highly selec- 
tive list. 

The Woman Citizen and the Woman’s Journal have never been 
published as a commercial enterprise to make money. During 
the long struggle for woman suffrage, they have been among the 
most effective weapons that were used. 

The Leslie Commission for the past three years has stood be- 
hind The Woman Citizen and made up its deficit. In 1920 the 
cash receipts of the magazine increased greatly, but the cost 
of manufacture increased equally. The cost of printing has 
been steadily going up while the price of paper in 1920 was more 
than double that of 1919. 

Every copy of The Woman Citizen which was sent to you in 
1920 cost more than three times what you paid for it at the sub- 
scription price. 

With the winning of suffrage the need of a propaganda sheet 
was ended, but to many women who had been leaders in the 
suffrage campaign, the necessity of the right kind of a magazine 
to help women meet their new responsibilities seemed greater than 
ever. The Leslie Commission shared this belief and agreed to 
stand behind the Woman Citizen for one more year. If the 
W oman Citizen is to continue it must be made self-supporting. 

Most of the weekly magazines have raised their subscription 
rates to $5.00 a year. The Woman Citizen decided not to increase 
its subscription price, but, in order to help meet the increased cost 
of manufacture, to publish fewer magazines. It believes that it 
can improve the quality of the magazine by so doing. Also, with 
suffrage won, the magazine hopes to broaden its field and to 
appeal to an ever wider audience of women. 

The magazine is yours for a year, thanks to the Leslie Commis- 
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ERE is a splash of tangerine against 
a cloud of pearly gray; there is a 
patch of wren tan on a field of pheasant 
brown; and everywhere myriad blend- 
ings in checks, plaids, stripes, decorative 
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All in a bewildcringly lovely range of colors, and in exquisitely fine soft textures. 
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patterns. This is the impression made 
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sion. If in that time we—you and the management of the Woman 
Citizen—can reduce the deficit sufficiently, we have the 
Woman Citizen as a permanent magazine to represent the best 
of what women are thinking and doing, are hoping and striving 
for. Every day from one section of the country after another, 
a letter comes in telling us of the help the Citizen has been to 
some reader. Why not pass that word on to your friends: If 
each subscriber to the WVoman Citizen would get one new sub- 
scription the work would be half done. If in addition you 
would send us your criticisms and any suggestions, you would 
help the magazine meet the needs of women. If you will read 
our advertising columns you will see that the advertisers who 
use the columns of the !’oman Citizen are of the highest char- 
acter. They, together with many men in the publishing world, 
believe in the future of the Woman Citizen and they believe in 
the kind of woman who reads the Citizen. It is only by all of us 


working together that we can make the magazine grow to meet 
G. F. B. 





our ideals. 


Wadsworth Among the Progressives 


N interesting thing happened last week. There is a group 
of Senators in Washington who like to be called pro- 
gressives and without question some of them are. They usually 
stand together in controversial matters of public moment. This 
group voted solidly against the Colombian treaty. There was a 
name in the list, however, which seemed out of place—the last 
name in the list—Wadsworth. His name was never before seen 
in any list of men claiming progressive ideas. Why was he there? 
His father-in-law was secretary of state under President 
Roosevelt, when the events took place out of which the Colom- 
bian treaty has grown. He was not standing with the progres- 
sives, he was standing for his father-in-law. c< G 


More Precious Than Radium 

TINY bit of radium, worth thousands of dollars, was 

ignorantly thrown away in a catch-basin the other day, 
by a relative of the patient on whom an operation had been per- 
formed. The news of this careless waste of an almost priceless 
substance brought a pang to the hearts of thousands of readers. 
Yet it is nothing to the loss the world has suffered for cen- 
turies by the careless and ignorant waste of women’s abilities, 
owing to the belief that women had none, or that they were 
at best of trivial value. 

For ages women were left without education; and the same 
is still true of the majority of women, since the majority of the 
inhabitants of the globe live in India and China. Even in our 
own country, where so much progress has been made, there is 
still a widespread belief that women ought to be chosen to posi- 
tions of high responsibility only very sparingly, if at all. 

Now that women have a vote, they can remedy this state of 
things when they will. A good example was set the other day 
in the Kentucky Educational Association. Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, originator of the famous “Moonlight Schools,” ad- 
dressed the Kentucky Council of Administrative Women, and 
pointed out that women were being ignored in the executive 
department of the Kentucky Educational Association. “They 
constitute two-thirds of the membership,” she said, “but they 
make up the audience and have no power. We have the vote, 
and should use it.” She recommended them to elect a woman 
to the presidency. 

The women thereupon got together and nominated Mrs. M. L. 
Hall, Superintendent of Schools for Shelby County. The two 
men who had been candidates withdrew their names, and Mrs. 
Hall was elected. She is the first woman to hold the position since 
Mrs. Stewart was chosen president. A. 3. B. 
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The Direct Primary Under Fire 
(Continued from page 1210) 

7. More citizens take part in the direct primary than have 
ever taken part in the primary for delegates to the convention; 
nearly eight times as many.’ There will be primaries just the 
same, even with the convention plan, but these primaries never 
.have been and never will be well attended. They will be held 
for the so-called selection of delegates to the convention. The 
delegates will be named by the party machine and will be those 
who will do the party bidding. The people attending the primary 
for delegates will soon realize that they have had no part in 
naming the delegates and they will not come again. The place of 
meeting is usually in an obscure part of the district and the time 
and place are given little publicity. 

When the convention system was general, only seven per cent. 
of the male voters attended the primary. It should be made as 
easy as possible and not as hard as possible for the people to 
take part in politics. 
ticipation of the voters has continuously increased. 

For the Convention, Mr. Hedges said: 

All the great men who have held office in the past—Presidents, 
Governors, Senators—have been nominated by conventions. 
When a thing has worked fairly well for seventy years, why 
give it up? 

The primary is an expensive proposition. When a candidate 
spends a million and a half dollars in a campaign not to get 
nominated, there is something wrong about it (referring to the 
preferential presidential primary). 

The convention, being a limited group of people, is more apt 
to pick out well-qualified candidates than is the whole mass of 
voters with no one to direct their choice. 

This is a representative government and the convention belongs 
in the system since it is a body of representatives. 


ROM the report of the Committee of the Bar Association 
of New York City: 

“ Speaking practically, no nominations are, or can ever be 
made without some kind of private or public conferences or 
conventions. Under the present system of direct primaries, the 
party leaders deliberate privately and prepare what is familiarly 
known as a slate. They inform their lieutenants of their con- 
clusions and the latter then proceed to secure the required num- 
ber of signatures to the prescribed petitions, to the end that the 
decisions of the party leaders may be confirmed at the primaries 
and those slated for nomination may be formally designated as 
nominees. It is a truism that in the vast majority of nominations, 
the direct primary election merely consists of an adoption and 
confirmation of the slate prepared by the leaders. The con- 
ferences of the party managers are held in secret. No accredited 
delegates attend it. Only those bidden to the feast are privileged 
to partake of it. The rank and file of the enrolled voters are 
blissfully ignorant of the plans of those in control of the party 
machinery until information as to the proposition is vouchsafed. 
A single mind usually controls; at the best a mere oligarchy func- 
tions. The present primary tends to entrench the party leaders 
behind barbed-wire entanglements through which no opposition, 
save such as is armed with a long purse, is apt to penetrate. It 
is only at rare intervals that the fortifications fail to prove im- 
pregnable.” 

It will be observed that whether nominations take place by way 
of the primary or by way of the convention, the independent 
voter is denied all liberty to express himself. That is, the voter 
must become a Democrat or a Republican if he desires to have 
anything whatever to say as to the nomination of the candidates 
who are likely to be elected to office. If he desires to.serve the 
platform of minor parties, which are agitating to secure the 


Since the primary was adopted the par- 


establishment of some special idea or set of ideas, he may join 
those minority parties. If, however, he wants to effect the elec- 
tion of men who are actually to be chosen at the next election 
to take care of our governmental problems, he must enroll as a 
Republican or a Democrat. 

Now the truth is that there are hundreds of thousands of men 
and of women who are not prepared to enroll with either of the 
dominant parties and who do not endorse any of the minor 
parties. They are robbed of all opportunity to share in the 
nomination of officials. They can only go to the polls after the 
nominations and select the ticket or the individuals which in 
their judgment are the least undesirable. Until such independent 
voters, through Proportional Representation or a miscellaneous 
primary, have the right to join in the selection of nominations, 
neither convention nor primary is democratic nor thoroughly ex- 
pressive of all the voters of the nation. The primary is mucli 
more democratic than the convention and is leading in the right 
direction. At present it seems necessary to fight to hold what 
has been gained, but the believer in democratic government wil! 
do well to understand that the primary is not the end—it is only 
a step onward. 


Can We Afford Not to Disarm? 
(Continued from page 1213) 

bined, or a navy as powerful as that of Great Britain, Japan an 
France combined? The fact is that we are as likely to have war 
with all three of these powers as we are to have war with Great 
Britain. How adequate therefore is the suggestion for a nav} 
as large only as that of the British Empire? If we are to be 
adequately prepared against every contingency, we must arm 
against the world. Even for us, with all our wealth, that woul: 
involve something akin to bankruptcy. 

Are we sure that the types of ships called for in our present 
building program are adequate? Very serious doubts have been 
raised by military experts as to the efficacy of the battleship in 
modern warfare. Many critics have urged that the submarine 
and hydroplane and other new devices have made the capital 
ship obsolete. Without presuming to judge as to the merits 
of ‘this controversy, is it not questionable wisdom for our Gov- 
ernment to continue to spend hundreds of millions in the con- 
struction of gigantic ships of war which may, before the next 
international conflict, be utterly obsolete? 


STRIKING lesson in the fallacy of “adequate preparedness” 

is supplied by the experience of Germany in the recent war. 
If ever a power had been adequately prepared, it was the German 
Empire. Yet within three months of the opening of the war 
German preparedness had shown itself quite inadequate. After 
the Battle of the Marne, Germany was forced to reconsider in 
the light of new experiences her whole military problem. Like 
all the other belligerents, she found that the issues in modern 
warfare are not determined so much by the military machines, 
armies and navies, as by the basic economic strength and the 
moral and physical fiber of the whole people. The moral is 
plain: The only hope of “adequate preparedness” lies in the 
full and harmonious development of our economic life and in 
the strengthening of the quality of citizenship rather than in 
the enlargement of our army and navy. 

International rivalry in naval armament produces suspicion. 
Suspicion produces jealousy and distrust. From these easily 
follow serious misunderstandings, which not infrequently result 
in war. All economic considerations aside, we ought seriously 
to consider the effect which our increased naval program will 
have upon the programs of the other naval powers and there- 
fore upon the relations between us and Great Britain. 

It is frequently urged by the elder statesmen of both parties 
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that the biggest navy is necessary to make the voice of the 
United States respected in the councils of the nations. Is 
not this judgment based on a philosophy of international rela- 
tions very little different from that which we were told domi- 
nated the Germany imperialists before 1914? Does not this 
belief in the necessity for the big stick to support America’s 
international policies ignore our unique industrial, agricultural, 
commercial and financial strength? Much of Europe and Asia 
is starving and bankrupt. We alone, as a nation, can be con- 
structively helpful. Who can believe that we must needs have an 
enormous navy to induce the rest of the world to listen to us? 
The world needs peace—real peace, and opportunity to work 
and to produce and to exchange commodities. In short, to live 
again as it did before the holocaust which burst upon Europe 
in August, 1914. We may help to rebuild the shattered structure 
of the world’s economic life. We alone are relatively disinterested ; 
relatively without bias or the spirit of national hatred and 
revenge. Shall we not lead the world onward toward recon- 
struction by taking the initiative in the movement for limiting 
the burdens of naval armament? Or shall we be satisfied to 
stimulate, through international naval rivalry, the already 
ruinous cost of preparedness? We are at the cross roads. 
UOTING the statement, “ Of every dollar paid in as Federal 
income tax the Government will be compelled to spend 
eighty-eight cents to cover the expenses of past wars and to 
prepare for possible future wars,” Mr: Christopher Morley, in his 
column in the New York Evening Post, said: ‘“ We would like 
every citizen to paste that statement inside his right-hand trouser 
pocket (or, in the case of the ladies, inside those little handbags), 
and ask himself, every now and then, whether war is seven times 
as important, enjoyable and satisfactory as all the other business 
of mankind put together.” 
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OUR BIG JOB 


By Dorothy 
Canfield 


Author of “The 
Brimming Cup,” etc. 





HERE is no need to inform American 
women that there is a widespread dis- 
heartened depression on the subject of interna- 
tional disarmament, because we ail feel it our- 
selves. We are all shocked and startled be- 
cause so few of those in authority ever so much 
as mention the possibility of world-wide dis- 
armament. This in spite of the fact that during 
the war everybody in authority told us that if 
we only pulled together this last time, we would 
end war forever. Apparently most of them don’t 
think that, any more. Perhaps they never did 
think it. Perhaps those in authority thought 
they were fighting the war for purposes which 
they didn’t care to mention to the rest of us. 
Well, listen; it doesn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence what they thought, or think now. They are 
not nearly so important as all the rest of us. 
Disarmament is coming, if the rest of us con- 
tinue to work for it and to believe in it. 

What makes me so sure of this? History 
makes me dead sure of it. Cast your eyes back, 
let us say, to the period of the feudal system; 
there to stay forever, so thought the rulers of 
those times. We of today are used to the argu- 
ments of “ impractica!,” “ against human nature,” 
“utterly impossible” which our rulers use 
against the idea of international disarmament. 
The same sort of thing was advanced with the 
same passion of conviction at the notion that 
public safety could be secured except by a baron 
in a castle to whom everybody in the region 
Nor did the feudal 
Slowly, as it 


owed implicit obedience. 
system fall in a day, or a year. 
encountered increasing intelligence a.d coopera- 
tion in mankind, it crumbled away to nothing- 


ness and oblivion. 


N the same way if we all work hard for gen- 

eral intelligence and wider cooperation every- 
where, the hideous idea of huge standing armies 
will crumble away to nothingness. But we 
must not be discouraged by the slowness of the 
process. 

Or look back at the custom of duelling and 
going about armed. Two or three centuries ago 
every man was armed at all moments of the 
day. And needed to be. Nobody could con- 
ceive the possibility of any police system which 
would make this unnecessary: “ Men are quar- 
relsome creatures, made so by the Lord.” Well, 
what happened to that idea? It gradually died, 
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because right-minded people steadily, hopefully 
knew that things could be more sensibly ar- 
ranged. Such people killed and buried that 
wrong idea, with their certainty that it was 
wrong. And we can kill standing armies in 


the same way. 


aim or twice history, for a change, shows 
us our brothers trying to do something of 
chis sort in a hurry. At the time of the French 
Revolution, people like us, people who believed 
in the possibilities for good of our race, were 
as fired with sudden hope and enthusiasm as 
we were during the war. They struggled and 
hoped and rejoiced in the success of their 
right ideas, and told each other thankfully that 
now the black old notions of the inherent in- 
equality by class were killed, that henceforth 
the right of every man to share in the govern- 
ment would be recognized, that the absurd, 
laughable, hypnotic delusion of the divine right 
of kings was destroyed forever. Just so did 
we fall on each other’s necks on Armistice Day 
and cry out that those who hated war had 
conquered. 

Well, they were right at the time of the 
French Revolution, and we were right on our 
great day. Our cynical rulers, watching us 
with their tongues in their cheeks, were wrong. 
Just you wait and see how they fooled them- 
selves, when they laughed at our enthusiasm. 

For a generation after the French Revolution, 
how dark and desperate the world must have 
looked to those happy and faithful souls who 
had believed in the triumph of human equality. 
Never, never had kings seemed more firmly 
fixed on their thrones. A whole generation 
passed by in a mocking reaction, the ideas of 
the Revolution forbidden, laughed at, despised 
except by such people as we are, who 
A new attempt 


steadily believed in their race. 


at the promised freedom was made, partially 
succeeded and failed. The night settled down 
blacker than ever over Europe, or so it must 
have seemed to the people who wept over these 
failures. 

They did not see that the axe had been laid 
to the root of the wrong ideas they were fight- 
ing, that the tree was slowly dying, here a branch 
withering, there another gone; till presently (as 
we have seen in our own time) the whole tree 
would come crashing to the ground of its own 
weight, a dead, rotten log. Our grandchildren 
will see the idea of huge standing armies lying 
just such a dead, inert wreck if we do 
our part now! The friends of human freedom 
were right when they rejoiced at the end of the 
eighteenth century. But it took longer than they 
thought. We were right on Armistice Day, un- 
less we thought our part was finished! 

Looking back at history, we know now that 
we must adjust our short-rhythmed lives and 
hopes to the longer pulse of the life of humanity, 
and that we must settle down to a long, long, 
We can do it. We can do it. It 


will take every ounce of our moral strength and 


steady effort. 
spiritual power. But to what better use could 
we possibly put our moral strength and spiritual 


power? 


SHALL THE 
GOVERNMENT 
CENSOR? 


By Anna 
Harbottle Whittic 





URING the past winter moving-picture 

censorship bills have been introduced in 
twenty-five state legislatures. This must be 
taken to indicate that need of reform is sensed 
by more than job-seeking politicians and pro- 
fessional reformers. 

State censorship, slowly spreading from five 
to a possible forty-eight states, will afford re- 
lief as far as it goes, but will leave our motion- 
picture standards for the whole country still 
unregulated for an indefinite period. Multiple 
censorship, too, is unfair to the producer and 
will cause the dumping of rejected films into 
uncensored states. 

Local censorship, given an alert public and 
willingness on the part of local police to follow 
up deletions recommended by State Boards or 
through the weekly bulletins of the National 
Board of Review (and how many rural com- 
munities receive these bulletins?) is our best 
hope for improved conditions. But local censor- 
ship, too, is open to the objection that it will be 
indefinitely provincial. 

Federal censorship provides review in a 
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single operation and in that regard offers an 
economy to the producer and to the public alike; 
but it is open to the popular fear of a “ bossed” 
board and of control by the interests affected. 

Apparently, then, all official censorship is 
weak and may be poor in quality or may fail 
jn execution. Yet a method of improving the 
moral tone of our theatrical movies must be 
found. How about a national remedy? 

But first can we agree on three premises? 
One, that the National Board of Review, as 
now organized, constitutes as efficient, repre- 
sentative, responsible and public-spirited a body 
of motion-picture reviewers as would be likely 
to be assembled and operated by any govern- 
mental censorship agency. Two, that failures 
attributed to this Board may have been ren- 
dered possible by lack of authority in the Board 
to enforce its recommendations and exercise 
jurisdiction over titles and advertising. Three, 
that a large voluntary board may be more con- 
fidently trusted to pass upon the desirability of 
films than a small, salaried board depending 
more or less upon political party affiliation. 


HE National Board was instituted in New 

York City in 1908, in response to popular 
outcry against the type of motion picture being 
shown. At this time the city exhibitors offered 
to clean up their own wares and proposed the 
founding of a board of review made up of such 
citizens as the Mayor should choose, to which 
they would submit their reels for censorship. 

Its personnel is grouped in three committees: 
an advisory committee of 250 persons residing 
in all states of the Union and including chiefly 
educational and public safety officials who visit 
the New York Hall of Review from time to 
time; a general committee of twenty-eight per- 
sons representing well-known public welfare or- 
ganizations, which committee appoints the board 
of actual review called the review committee, 
and consisting of twenty-one persons. Staff 
salaries and office overhead are met by fees 
charged the manufacturers for reviewing their 
films, Later given over to the supervision of 
the People’s Institute, this board has become 
national in scope, mailing its classified lists 
broadcast to organizations and schools upon 
request. It also sends weekly lists of rejected 
films and parts of films to the police depart- 
ments of our cities. 

3ut even if a federal board should preview 
all films manufactured for use in the United 
States, that would not cover the national emer- 
gency as regards exported films. More than 
enough celluloid to encircle the globe at the 
equator—thirty thousand miles, to be exact— 
is exported annually. None of this film is sub- 
ject to any form of review. 

If reckless producers are circulating abroad 
such depictions of American life as misrepresent 
our national character, may not our present 
failure to examine export films result in a 
menace to the public safety? 

In this connection, note the comment of the 


New York Times upon Professor Walter Pit- 
kin’s book, “ Must We Fight With Japan?” 

“Among (the causes) making for war he 
places the fact that the Government and the 
people of Japan dislike us. American 
newspapers and motion pictures have, he says, 
created a conviction about Americans and their 
morals among the Japanese that fills them with 
contempt and loathing for us as an inferior and 
despicable race. He makes some revelations 
about the kind of moving-picture films that are 
sent to Japan and other countries that ought to 
inspire official attention and set a censor over 
our film export.” 

(Japan has already initiated national censor- 
ship, we are told, as have Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. ) 

There is further evidence in the 1919 report 
of the Pennsylvania State Board of Censors: 

“It is stated by the Cinema Commission of 
Inquiry in Great Britain that more than nine- 
tenths of all the films offered for exhibition 
in that country are of American origin. Upon 
questioning, the secretary of the British Board 
of Film Censors, when asked why the number 
of films accounted to be objectionable in a 
recent year was more than double what it had 
been in the previous year, pointed to the fact 
that the American output was very inferior 
from a moral standpoint to what it had been. 
Exception had been taken to only 214 pictures 
in 1915 but 502 were condemned in 1916.” 

The startling feature of this inquiry came in 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s reply to a question by the 
President of the British Board as to how the 
present character of American films could be 
explained, when he said, “They (the Ameri- 
cans) have a different society from ours”! 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that there 
is film manufactured here for export to Latin 
American countries still more offensive, which 
does not find its way to England. And with 
what persistence the State Department has cul- 
tivated friendly relations with our Southern 


neighbors! 


HALL we allow such depictions to be shipped 

out unpurged? And what agency other than 

a federal agency can be looked to as a certain 

means of safeguarding our national reputation 

against the evil of this insidious, if unintentional 
propaganda? 

The obvious weaknesses in the present func- 
tioning of the National Board, its comparative 
powerlessness to enforce its orders and to in- 
spect pictures after distribution to the trade, 
would by its elevation to Federal authority be 
overcome. At the same time the strongest 
features of the Board, its voluntary character 
and its reflection of the opinion of social wel- 
fare organizations, would be retained. 

Now, while we must depend for the time be- 
ing upon state and local regulations, shall we 
not undertake to start a movement for secur- 
ing official status to the National Board by 
act of the United States Government as its 
authorized censorship agency? Shall we not 
advise its placement in the President’s proposed 
Department of Public Welfare? 


PRESERVING 
THE 
PRIMARY 


By Mary Garrett Hay 





HE recent unsuccessful attempt in Indiana 

and Vermont to repeal the direct primary 
law, and the fact that the New York Legisla- 
ture amended the law of this state only after 
a struggle and because one party held the reins 
of power, show that there is a strong convic- 
tion in the minds of many citizens that the law, 
with all its alleged imperfections, has many 
points in its favor. This is my own belief. 

The direct primary law came into being as 
the result of a great wave of revolt against a 
political dictatorship that expressed itself 
through the political convention in the control 
by the bosses both of the election of delegates 
and of their actions after election. To go back 
to a convention system that was productive of 
so many abuses of power would seem to be 
both a foolish and a dangerous procedure. 

In my opinion, the primary is commendable 
for several reasons. It compels in the long run 
the selection of better candidates by the parties, 
because the bosses know that the people will or 
can support independent candidates if they grow 
dissatisfied with those presented to them. For 
this reason, the primary acts as a check on the 
party machine, is a weapon kept in reserve. It 
also puts some responsibility for the selection 
of candidates upon the people, and it is only 
by the exercise of power that the voters will 
ever develop properly. 

Although the primary draws only 40 to 50 
per cent of the voters to the polls to participate 
in the nomination of candidates, the old conven- 
tion system permitted only 15 to 20 per cent of 
the electorate to take part in the selection of 
office holders, so that there is another gain. 

The primary, too, is the only weapon legisla- 
tors have to fight the boss who refuses to re- 
designate them because of their independence in 
voting on propositions in the interest of the 
people and against the interest of the boss. The 
direct primary tends to create individualism and 
the candidates do not always run true to hide- 
bound organization principles. 

There 
practical workings of the primary that needed 


have been certain defects in the 
to be remedied, such as a ballot too much en- 
cumbered and lack of provision for the thor- 
ough discussion of the merits and platforms 
of candidates. But these were slight matters 
compared with the indifference of the voters, a 
defect not of the primary but of the minds of 
the electorate. And to many thoughtful citi- 
zens, the nomination of state-wide officers and 
Justices of the Supreme Court by the conven- 
tion system, which without its worst feature, the 
Committee on Contested Seats, still gives too 


much power to bosses, seems a step backward. 
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World News About Women 











England 
HE Manchester Guardian is studying the 
types of feminine oratory and their rela- 
tive values as vote getters. Commenting upon 
a recent election it records the following: 
“Mrs. Lloyd George represented what we 
used to call the ‘Womanly appeal ’— We wom- 
en cannot go into all these political details, but 
vote for my husband (or his follower) and he 
will look after them for us.’ Lady Simon rep- 
resented the emotional appeal, an Irishwoman 
pleading for Ireland. Lady Bonham-Carter was 
the gleaming diamond among the women can- 
vassers, the ultra-modern style, the style which 
best assorts with woman’s claim for equality of 
citizenship. All accounts agree that all three 
women were effective, but how teasing it is to 
think that, even with the figures before us, we 
cannot be sure which carried most votes!” 


ADY RHONDDA recently called together 
in London a gathering of representative 
women to decide how best to press for six over- 
due reforms. The gathering organized itself 
into The Six Point Group and will urge immed- 
iate passage of the following list of reforms: 
1, Equal Guardianship. 
2. Status Children of unmarried parents. 
3. Provision for widows with dependent chil- 
dren. 
4. Assaults 
clear.) 
5. Equality of pay for men and women 
teachers under the Board of Education. 
6. Equality of conditions for men and wom- 


en in the Civil Service. 


children (meaning not 


upon 


Switzerland 

UFFRAGISTS have initiated by petition a 

referendum on woman suffrage in the can- 
ton of Geneva. The question is now submitted 
to the Cantonal Grand Council or Parliament 
and its opinion carries a great influence but is 
not decisive, as in any case the matter goes to 
the “ people” (meaning men voters). The suf- 
fragists are hard at work doing the things so 
familiar to American suffrage workers, and in 
the round of meetings, press work, distribution 
of pamphlets and flyers, stereopticon views, etc., 
they are hoping that Swiss voters will indicate 
by their votes that they wish to catch up with 
the rest of the world. 


China 
HE students of Pekin University are all 
engaged in distributing relief in the 
famine districts of North China. The University 
closed in early March in order to allow the 
students to do this work. The women students 
have opened a refuge at Wang Tu Hsien which 
they are not only conducting but financing. This 
refuge stands forth among the many relief 
agencies as the first and only organization do- 


ing work in the famine field without foreign 


supervision. Bravo! 


Greece 
HE Greek nation is planning a new Con- 
stitution. . The Parliamentary Commis- 
sion has proposed twenty-two amendments to 
the old Constitution, all extending the liberties 
of the people, and one demands for women 
the same political rights as are enjoyed by men. 


Belgium 

ATIONWIDE municipal elections have 

just taken place in Belgium. It was the 
first opportunity the women have had to use 
their new electoral privilege. It was said there, 
as elsewhere, that women did not care for the 
vote, and this was the most urgent opposition 
argument. The election data record that 700,- 
000 more women than men took part in the elec- 
tion, a fact which forever disposes of that out- 
worn excuse. Among the women was Queen 
Elizabeth, who voted in Brussels, taking her 
place in line and awaiting her turn. 


: Italy 

ATIENCE exhausted over the govern- 

ment’s delay in meeting unemployment, 
Italian ex-soldiers within the past few weeks 
have quietly but firmly turned women clerks out 
of public offices and established themselves. The 
latest office to be occupied is that of the 
Municipal Assessor in Rome. The women were 
instructed to go home or seek work less well 
suited to the disabled soldier. 


The Better Part 

RS. ANNA WICKSELL offers another 
example of women’s self-sacrificing de- 
votion to high ideals. She was recently appointed 
a member of the Mandates Commission under 
the direction of the League of Nations. It 
now develops that her elderly husband; who has 
been a university professor all his life, is unable 
to continue his work, and Mrs. Wicksell was in 
the way of receiving a well-paid post in the 
Government which carries with it an old-age 
pension. All this was very tempting, but in- 
stead of taking it she accepted the invitation to 
serve on the Mandates Commission, for which 
there is no remuneration. She saw the oppor- 

tunity for the larger service and took it. 


Woman Official in Pittsburgh 
ITTSBURGH is now numbered among the 
moderns. Mrs. Margaret S. Gray has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Bureau of Rec- 
reation—the first woman in that city to hold a 
city official’s position. 
Watch Kentucky 
RS. JOHN RENNER is a candidate on 
the Republican primary ticket in Rock- 


castle County, Kentucky. As what? As sheriff! 
Mrs. Renner reports, in answer to inquiry, that 
if nominated she is likely to draw votes from 


both parties and that the prospects are good. 


First Vote for Mother 

HE world is moving, that’s sure. 
young man, William Alexander Ropes, of 
Montclair, New Jersey, casting his first vote for 
his mother. Mrs. Ropes, well known among 


New Jersey women’s clubs, was running for 


Here's a 


city commissioner. 


A Man at Bedford 

OLLOWING the passage of the Hewitt 
bill in New York, Dr. Amos J. Baker, for- 
merly psychiatrist at Eastview Penitentiary, lias 
been appointed superintendent of Bedford Re- 
formatory for women. The women’s organiza- 
tions of the state strongly opposed the passage of 
the Hewitt bill, which made a man’s appoint- 
ment possible, and attention is now called to 
the fact that Dr. Baker was appointed before 


the bill was signed. 


Concerning Marriage Laws 
EPRESENTATIVE CODD, of Michigan, 
has introduced a resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution giving Congress 
power to establish uniform laws on marriage 


and divorce. 


Honored in Her Own Country 
RS. SALLY JAMES FARNHAM called 
April 20, 1921, the happiest day of her 
life. It was the day on which her colossal statue 
of Simon Bolivar, “Liberator of Venezuela, 
New Granada, Ecuador and Peru, and Founder 
of Bolivia” was unveiled. Flags of twenty re- 
publics floated over the statue, five South Amer- 
ican republics were represented in person, an 
airplane brought greetings from Peru, René 
Viviani, “ Ambassador of friendship,” carried 
messages from the French Republic, and Presi- 
dent Harding came from Washington to make 
a speech. 

Mrs. Farnham, besides being a distinguished 
sculptor, is the mother of several children, one 
a young aviator who flew up from Cuba to be 
She is with reddish 


brown hair and eyes which see what there is 


present. good-looking, 
to see in life and sparkle with enjoyment of 
it. By which tokens one gathers that being 
a sculptor does not put a crimp in a woman’s 
charm nor keep her from being a good mother. 

It was ladies’ day all around on April 20, 
for the nine and seven year old daughters of 
Seumas McManus, who happen to be great- 
granddaughters of General José Anton Paez, 
an associate of Simon Bolivar, pulled the strings 
which unveiled the statue. 
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7 ‘ Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 1212) 
To this, Senator Kenyon, chairman of the 
Senate committee hearing the opposition, re- 
= torted: 
oe. “ . 
The Government should protect children If no dealer listed below is nearjyou 
riff! born out of wedlock. The United States would BURT CO. 1 Carlton Avenue, Brook 
av i lym, N. Veo fi the Cantilever Sh 
that have lost many great men if we had proceeded Sechies Gah que gi@emansias anette 
an on the theory that all illegitimate children should dealer. 
r¢ a 
; be allowed to die.” 
As the bill passed the Senate last session, it 
is expected by its supporters to find little diffi- 
‘sa culty there. 
s, of 
for HE Administration appears to be using 
long pitiless publicity for the moment as its 
for main club to beat down the high cost of living. . 
President Harding has now made public the a 
Federal Trade recommendations on the subject WY 
- published for the first time in the Washington 
- letter of the last issue of the WomAN CiTIzEN, i t lik thi 
or PE wdcongbe : Your Feet were like this 
a Since the President’s action, Secretaries Hoover 
Re- and Mellon, Governor Harding of the Federal The baby girl is born with dinary shoes. This flexibility Cantilever Dealers 
ie Reserve Board and Attorney General Daugherty perfect feet and hands. She allows the foot muscles free Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
iZa- he : ; : grows to womanhood. Her action, which keeps them lime Ay a eal 
~ 1ave repeatedly emphasized in speeches and in- hands are still perfect. strong, so that they always Brooklyn—414 Fulton Street 
ss terviews the vital necessity of retailers reduc- Her feet? Specialists esti- bold in ag the small bones Chicago 30 f. Randolph Street 
. *e . “4° . =o 7 ing > . y » nein 1ati— MC: ili 0. 
ing prices if economic stability is to be assured. mate that 85% of women to- cocmning the foot _ h W he . Cleveland—Graner-Powers ( ° 
| to day have imperfect feet, with 2 Cantilever Shoe is laced, its Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
7G i : ‘ ‘ ia aE: : 3 Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co 
= Attorney General Daugherty appeared to voice... 48 form of foot trouble. arch hugs the oye afford Das ao—l The Rike-Kumler m 
“_¢ . . , > 2 y - enver—aA. ° ewis Sor 
the Administration attitude when he declared Shocs are to blame. True, — SUPPOFt, WITROUt Fe Des Moines-—W. L. White Shoe Co 
i . Rad rs straint. -troit—T.J. i >. Adams Av. 
three housewives with powers of positive con- the human foot carries a load Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1033 Elizabeth AV. 
. ° - ; ailv > Th m i hes £ El Paso—Popular p. G. Co. 
versation can do more to convince a retailer he 924 is taxed daily. But nature The free-bending arches and Erie—Weschier Co. 
ran hi ; designed it to be equal to all well-shaped, correctly placed Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
yan, must get his prices down to more normal levels normal demands. Its efficiency heels promote good posture— at te ae, 
an than could my whole department with all of its has been reduced, its shapeli- so essential to good health— ona ot. Gore Geass Oo 
ress investigators and lawyers.” ness destroyed, by artificial and assure an easy, graceful Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. : 
age ' footwear, step in walking. ptm ae tedly: hy — 
. s Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co 
The foot covering most in Circulation is free. The Minneapolis—2i Eighth Street, South 
EASURES to relieve the farmers in their a arte a re _ blood carries off impurities, so Now Orleans —D. H. Holmes Co. 
: : taining every desirable feature they are not exuded in clammy New York—22 W. 39th Street 
s " i 4 : ¢ ha—308 South 18th Street 
3 es difficulties have taken form now of style, is the Cantilever Shoe, sweat. You are able to stand Philadelphia—1300 Walnut Street 
lled for the first time. The emergency tariff bill, shaped to the natural outlines with greater patience, to walk Portland: Ore-—Melihenny, 1n¢. 
her already passed by the House and now before the °° 8 foot. ; sis iki pegs vc a come esnennen 366 Bast Avenue 
- Fe »xible, lik are k g, healthy, beau- santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
tue Senate for debate, is intended as the first step. Te Sa meee es ae a ee See ae 
1 “ . 5 y human foot—not rigid asin or-  tiful—and comfortable. Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
ela, But this bill, while designed to help industrial South Bend—Elisworth Store 
+4 . ° Spokane—The Crescent 
der sections, is held likely to prove of doubtful ef- - St. Loule—516 Arcade Bldg., opo P.O 
4 4 + : ° Syracuse—136 South Salina Street 
re- ficacy. Hearings on packer controi legislation, ant e ver tsa Voorhees & Bro. 
er- also holding out hope of benefit to the farmers, L nce onus ato «plea 
an will continue, but the outlook for enactment of for Men ee ne Se See oe 
ené such legislation is uncertain at this time. Per- Oe Wanen a ual 
ied haps the most positive action promising aid to 
2si- the farmer is to be found in the personal survey O N’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
WOMA PENNSYLVANIA 
uke just begun by Governor Harding of the Federal 7 rT T 9 9 
a‘ ‘ SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Reserve Board in the Southwest and Middle . . . . a 
4 West t las as Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in 
‘ SEE OP DOE THAT SE OSNRSEEEE onme Oe Sep science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 
nie the help promised by Congress. The President clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special eight 
be expects to devote four weeks to the sections months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic 
ish named, acquainting himself with the situation. and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Depart- 
- He will consult with bankers and farmers, as to ment of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is hoped to announce 
‘ : bas : a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
of credit facilities, the problem of creating a mar- : : 
bit ee d a For announcements and further information address 
ing et for farm products and t ibilities i ° 
" ee ¢ possibilities in || MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
n’s cooperative buying and marketing. 
er. 
20, 
KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
ot . . . . 
“ of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 
BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
ez, Broad and advanced curriculum A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 
gs Send for booklet 
ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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For Mothers and Babies 


OT long ago the Federal Children’s 

Bureau put forth the startling statement 
that more women of child-bearing age die from 
causes due to childbirth than from any other 
cause except tuberculosis, and that about 200,- 
000 babies die before birth or before the age 
of one month. 

These facts did not seem very greatly to dis- 
turb either statesmen or physicians, with cer- 
tain rare exceptions. But the women them- 
selves woke up. They determined to learn 
whether or not this enormous toll of human 
life was necessary. The Federal Children’s 
Bureau continued its investigations, and a few 
private and public groups began to investigate 
what results could be secured with proper ma- 
ternity care. 

Among these organizations was the Women’s 
City Club of New York, which established a 
thorough-going, cooperative Center for the 
proper care of mothers during pregnancy and 
of babies during the early weeks of babyhood. 
The Center was equipped with nurses and doc- 
tors, with educational exhibits showing how to 
prepare for confinement, what clothes should 
be worn, what to eat, how to dress and care 
for the baby, and printed advice was prepared. 
Then came the agonizing question: Would the 
mothers come? Did they want our help? We 
figured that if one thousand came the first year 
we should consider our experiment justified. 


UT they did come and in ever-increasing 
numbers. At the end of the first year over 
two thousand three hundred had appealed to 
us for advice and help. We had to establish 
sub-stations. ‘“ Working housekeepers” were 
added to our staff. Demonstration classes were 
established where expectant mothers watched 
eagerly the bathing and dressing of the baby. 
How many baths that baby doll did get! And 
once its hair came unglued and the nurse kept 
it on with a little lace cap. The next day when 
making her rounds she found a baby with a 
cap faithfully tied to its warm little head, be- 
cause forsooth, the “nurse at the Center had a 
cap on the doll.” 
By the end of the second year over 5,200 


patients had been cared for with the aid of the 


cooperating agencies. Our nurses had made 


LL over the country women have extended 

their traditional work of housekeeping to 
the community. Through hundreds of civic 
organizations they are making their own towns 
or cities better places to live in—safer, cleaner 
inside and out, more regardful of human wel- 
fare. In this department we will record these 
activities as you report them to us. If we 
haven’t a correspondent in your civic associa- 
tion, appoint one, or take the job yourself; 
write us what public housekeeping task your 
group is doing, and how, and how well. 








over 9,000 home visits and mothers had made 
about 8,000 visits to the Center. Three sub- 
stations were established. Our record system 
was planned and later adopted by most of the 
maternity agencies ot the city. All of this was 
done on a budget of less than $10,000. Prac- 
tically every organization dealing with mothers 
and babies in the district was cooperating with 
us, including the hospitals, the leading settle- 


ments and children’s agencies. 


ATER the Maternity Center Association, a 
L city-wide agency, was formed, which now 
has about twenty-five centers and thirty-five 
nurses, including the center first established by 
the Women’s City Club. This work has shown 
that two-thirds of the mothers who probably 
would die under the usual conditions, can be 
saved; that the baby death rate can be cut in 
half; and that over half of the still-births can be 
prevented. 

The next important task is to see that these 
benefits are available to women everywhere. 
The Children’s Bureau has led the way in pro- 
posing national legislation which will enable 
every state to carry on work for the protection 
of maternity and infancy. The Association for 
Labor Legislation is urging state legislation to 
supplement the federal measure. All of this 
work is endorsed and earnestly advocated by 
the League of Women Voters, the Consumers’ 
Leagues and other organizations. 

Every day women are demonstrating their be- 
lief in the worth-whileness of mothers and 


babies. 
Will our statesmen do as much? 


IRENE Oscoop ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Montpelier Is Too Modest 
66 E have a Civics Committee in our 
Woman’s Club. We are not active 
enough in that line to pay to send you news of 
what we are doing. Our greater activity lies 
in other directions at present, though we ar 
maintaining a rest room (this town being 
shopping center for many people in rural com 
munities) and a district nurse, as well as fur- 
nishing milk each day at the school houses for 


under-nourished children. 


“These three ventures may be an incentive 
to other clubs.”.—From Montpelier, Vt. 


The Civics Division of 
Roanoke 


HE Association of Commerce of Roanoke, 

realizing that it could not stand as an 
efficient community organization with the aim 
of making Roanoke a better place in which to 
live unless the women were represented, or- 
ganized a woman’s division, which is known as 
the Civics Division of the Association of Com- 
merce. The Division, now in its second year, 
has a membership of six hundred and twenty- 
five women and is the recognized clearing-house 
of all women’s civic activities of Roanoke. The 
growth during the year, its accomplishment and 
the favorable sentiment created in the com- 
munity toward woman’s place in civic life, are 
evidences of the fact that the organization is 
meeting the need and is in tune with the situa- 
tion. The overhead expenses are financed by 
the Association, which includes salary of execu- 
tive secretary, stenographic and office expense, 
while the dues received from the members ($1.00 
per year) are used in the extension work of 
the Division. The Association has recently 
moved into a new building and occupies the 
entire second floor. Here the Civics Division 
has a splendidly equipped office and has the use 
of the auditorium for its meetings. 

Although the Civics Division functions as a 
separate organization, with its own officers and 
executive board, there is close cooperation with 
the men’s division at all times. 

For the purpose of subdividing the work, the 
Division is composed of nine committees: Civic 
Art, Education, Home Economics, Membership, 
Music, Rural Affairs, Recreation, Sanitation and 
Social Service, and every member of the or- 
ganization is a member of one of these com- 
mittees. A few of the outstanding results ef 
the year’s work include the establishment -of a 
Woman’s Exchange, the management of the 
City Playground, the promotion of a. successful 
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community Christmas Tree, the beautifying of 
three school grounds, county sanitation work, 
the good roads movement, a clean-up cam- 
paign, classes in citizenship and cooking classes 


for young housekeepers. 


Americanization in Reading 
NUMBER of the members of the Wom- 
A an’s Club of Reading are helping in Amer- 
icanization work. Classes in English, fancy 
work and painting are conducted for the for- 
Work is carried on among the 
There are 
about ten thousand Poles in Reading. 
Recently, in order to help the Americaniza- 
tion work “A Homeland Exhibit” was held 
under the auspices of the International Insti- 
tute of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. ‘Different sections of the Auditorium 
were assigned to the different nationalities and 
each exhibited beautiful pieces of fancy work, 
An exhibition was 


eign women. 
Italians, Greeks, Poles and Slovaks. 


wood-carving and painting. 
also given of the fancy work and painting done 
by the foreign women who had been instructed 
by the American women. An exhibition of folk 
dancing was given, and this was followed by 
jancing. 

The exhibition was a great success and will 


jo much to encourage the foreigners in the city. 


Poppies for France 

The Civic Club of Lyons, New York, has 
undertaken the sale of poppies on Memorial 
Day for the benefit of the War Orphans of 
France. These poppies are of red silk, made 
by the French war widows and orphans and 
are to be worn as a memorial to the soldiers who 
died in France. They are to be in ten cent and 
twenty-five cent sizes, and all the proceeds are 
to be sent to the war orphans. 

The report of a recent meeting covered other 
worth-while interests in addition to the Me- 
morial Day plan: 

Attention of the club was called to the re- 
ported violations of the liquor laws in Lyons 
and it was voted that the club, through a com- 
mittee, express itself to the Village Board and 
ask that the laws be enforced. 

Miss Swarts of the League of Women Voters 
vave a short talk on the aims and objects of 
the League and of the state-wide survey to be 
undertaken in behalf of child- welfare. The 
club decided to affiliate with the State League 
of Women Voters and to undertake the survey 


in Lyons. 
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With Our Readers 


SHALL be interested to continue with the 
CiTIzEN only if it not only “ gives all the 
space it needs to the National League” but if it 
becomes an ardent supporter, champion and in- 
terpreter of the League to the women all over 


the country. Good government in America needs 


constant stimulating. We need inspiration to 
support one League and know about what our 
Congress is not doing. Personally I think we 
need to make the ‘ Cit1zEN’s’ main object the 
League’s bulletin instead of bothering, except 
incidentally, about Lloyd George. American 
women should be taught to keep their eyes on 
Penrose and Lodge. Lucia M. Price. 


Cleveland, O. 


UFFRAGE is won—we need work on party 

lines, and from my viewpoint THE WoMAN 
CitizEN is too much of a Democratic paper and 
so far as it represents the League of Women 
Voters, I have no use for it. I feel that women 
must now line up with the political parties. We 
are now citizens and as such should work side 
by side with men. I regret the stand of the 
paper for I have for many years enjoyed it. 

Mrs. P. J. SCHWARz. 


Dodge Center, Minn. 


AM enclosing my cheque for Two Dollars 

with the hope that the Woman CITIZEN 
will do everything in its power to help the cit- 
izens of the District of Columbia to obtain na- 
tional representation in Congress and the Elec- 
toral College, the same as other citizens of the 
U. S. A. including Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, 
and the Philippines. Please help to take us 
out of the class of the criminal, insane and 
idiots. ANNA E. HENDLEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


LEASE extend my kindest regards to the 
former editor and my kindest wishes for 
her speedy return to excellent health. 


Mary A. WILLARD. 


Carleton, Fla 


AVING been a subscriber since 1873 or ’74, 
I’d better not stop now. 
Ipa V. STAMBACH. 


Ojai, California. 


AM not in favor of a Woman's Party; I 

think we can trust the Republican Party 
who gave us the franchise 

I am not in favor of war, neither am I in 
favor of disarmament; as we women cannot 
fight, we must give up our boys for our protec- 
tion. ANNA F. D. Cost. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

P. S—Enclosed find P. O. M. O. for $2.00 for 
THE WoMAN CiTIzEN. Renewal. 








HE officers of the Columbia Trust 

Company are always glad to give 
experienced financial counsel to women 
depositors and hope that they feel fre 
to avail themselves of it. Miss Furman, 
in charge of our women’s room—to the 
left of our 5th Avenue entrance—will 
welcome you. 








Fifth Avenue and 34th Street | 


We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 














ENGLANDER 
WIT-EDGE Bed Springs 
T= turned up sides hold the 
mattress in place and shape 
and prevent slipping or sagging. 
Sold everywhere by Furniture 
Dealers and Department stores- 
Write for illustrated booklet U 


ENGLANDER SPRING BEDCo. 
New York Chicago’ Brooklyn 


GLAND 


PRODUCTIONS FoR 
SLEEP AND REST 








Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 
ting, not found in any other shoe. 


Endorsed by the highest authorities. 


America’s most popular shoe. 


‘Meditorme 


RPEGISTEREO 


Shoes 


Retail Stores: 

36 West 36th Street 
New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


For stores 





GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 


THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 
ASK YOUR GROCER 


A. GOODMAN & SONS, INC. New York City 





Reasonable Prices 











EUROPE 

Private touring in owner’s car: Miss Wini- 
fred Scott, head of the Women’s Motor Corps, 
Y. M. C. A., at Etaples, decorated by King 
Albert, mentioned in Despatches for services 
during the whole of the War, will personally 
conduct private touring through England and 
Scotland in her new sera car, by the day, 
week or month. Address “ The Hermitage,” | 
Slindon near aaa, Sussex, England. 
Telegrams Scott, Slindon, Sussex, England. 

















UMMER PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
S Register Now Begins July Sth 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvab Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 


Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 
Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 








MAJOR's 


( CEMENT 


L s 
Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues. etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Marjorie Shuler’s book, “For Rent One | 
Pedestal,” was One Dollar, now Twenty- | 
five Cents the single copy. Special price to | 
individual women or organizations who | 
desire to resell at a profit—Two Dollars | 
the Dozen Copies. 
A souvenir of the suffrage struggle no one 
can afford to miss. 





It is readable, amusing, entertaining, in- 
structive. It produces smiles, tears and 
indignation with varying degrees of other 
emotions to fill the chinks. Read it.— 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


It is impossible for any one to read this | 
account of one girl’s suffrage campaign Cx- 
perience without laughter; it is rich and | 
rare, a regular treasurchouse of good | 
laughs —A.icE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Address: 171 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Prompt Delivery 


throughout New York City, see telephone directory 





The N. A. W. S. A. Officers at 
Cleveland 

URSUANT to the call of the President, 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the Board of 
Officers of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association and the Executive Council as 
of February, 1920, or its proxies, met in Con- 
vention in Cleveland Wednesday, April 13th. 
The following are excerpts from the report of 
the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Shuler, cov- 
ering a period of fourteen months. The out- 
standing political activities of that time, devoted 
ratification of the final states; 
the campaign for the thirty-sixth state; the 
celebrations of victory, and the opposition to 
efforts to declare the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
-these were reported in 
but are too widely known 
to need review here. Covering Headquarters 
activities less well known and some of them 
looking toward a conclusion of the Association’s 
work, the report includes: 


to securing the 


ment unconstitutional- 
an inspiring narrative, 


ISPOSITION OF ARCHIVES—The his- 

torically most important documents and 
possessions of the National Association are being 
put in shape to go to the Smithsonian Institute, 
where there have already been installed Miss 
Anthony’s picture and her red shawl, her pretty 
silver teapot and her cup and saucer, the last 
purse she used, the mahogany table whereon 
the famous Bill of Rights wz as signed by our 
first leaders in 1828, Dr. Shaw’s picture, a place 
for Mrs. Catt’s picture, the Testimonial of the 
Southern states to Dr. Shaw; the official copy 


of the Federal Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment with Secretary Colby’s letter of trans- 
mittal and the gold pen with which the 
Federal Amendment was signed by Vice Presi- 


rent Marshall and Speaker Gillett and by them 
presented Ps the National Association. The 
labelled, “An Important Epoch in 
American History ”’ and “ Bequest of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association.” It 
is quite probable thai the files of the Data De- 
partment will be accepted by the New York City 
Library and that in addition bound copies of 
the Year Books of the N. A. W. S. A., Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, the Woman’s 
Journal and Woman Citizen will be placed in 
the Smithsonian Institute and also among the 
archives in the New York Library. 

Literature—At the Nz atior 1al Headquarters an 
inventory was made of literature on hand and 
it was offered to the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Jamaica and Newfoundland, and as a 
result two large cases have been shipped to 
Newfoundland and one to Porto Rico. A letter 
received March 17th from a suffrage worker 
in Porto Rico encloses a copy of the suffrage 
bill already presented by Mr. Lastra Charriez. 
The bill provides that women be granted suf- 
frage on the same terms as men. The National 
Association has been sponsor for the campaign 
in Porto Rico and has contributed money and 
literature. 

Press Work—Early in 1920 the Department of 
Field Press Work was discontinued and_ th« 
method of assisting in state press work chi inged 
to meet the new situation. Prior to that time th« 
Bureau had kept up a close connection, by means 
of a running correspondence and various direct 


press services, with the press departments of 
about forty states. After ratification the 
Bureau’s program was directed toward coopera- 
tion, state by state, wherever ratification dif- 
ficulties developed. 

In this change of program the Bureau sent 
a personal representative, Miss Marjorie Shuler, 
to handle the publicity at the various seats of 
war. She spent three months in Delawar¢ oa 
nearly two months in Tennessee. 

In May the Research Department, headed by 
Mrs. Boyd, was transferred to Washington and 
the League of Women Voters, but a force of 
four filing clerks and clippers had to be main- 
tained at New York Headquarters to ilies are 
of the demands that were still being made on 
us as a suffrage information center. 

Outstanding features of the Press Bureau’s 1920 
program were the plate services issued to North 
Carolina, Connecticut and Tennessee, the direc- 
tion of an advertising campaign in Vermont, 
cooperation on the big stunt, the Emergency 
Corps in Connecticut, the Bureau’s part being 
to nationalize it, and regular almost daily news 
services sent into North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

As soon as ratification was completed curtail- 
ment followed and finally the Press and News 
service departments were abolished entirely 


Financial Assistance—Since the Chicago Con- 
vention of the Association last February, the 
following financial assistance to states has been 
given: 

Illinois—Dues of $300 were cancelled; Ten- 
nessee was given $900 to pay legal fees to re- 
tain Presidential and Municipal Suffra 
Nebraska, $200 to assist in the campaign for 
the adoption of the New Constitution, w 
included Woman Suffrage. 

The National Association also paid for help 
of various kinds for ratification in ten stat: 
Tennessee, North Carolina, West Virginia, Del- 
aware, Virginia, Oklahoma, Mississippi, V1 
mont, South Carolina and Connecticut—$ 
960.58. In addition to this the Leslie Commiss 
gave assistance to South Carolina, Delaw 
Vermont, Tennessee, Connecticut and North 
Carolina to the amount of $14,496.90. 

Since the Chicago Convention, February, 1920, 
the total amount contributed by the National 
Association and Leslie Commission for Ratifica- 
tion campaigns was $28,957.48. 


Suffrage for the District of Columbia—Ea 
in the year the former suffrage associations of 
the District of Columbia merged into a new 
body, the aim of which was to secure the vot 
for the men and women of the District. Before 
the Civil War, men voted there. After the 
war, white voters appealed to Congress to dis- 
franchise all the people of the District in order 
to save themselves from Negro domination. Of 
late years, the movement to secure the vote 
the people of the District has grown more and 
more insistent. . . . The workers for 
franchisement propose an amendment to _ th« 
Federal Constitution (which of course must pass 
Congress by a two-thirds vote, and then be rat 
fied by thirty-six states) conferring upon Con- 
gress the right to extend the vote to the Dis 
trict. On January 11th there was a hearing 
upon this proposal. A message was read f1 
Mrs. Catt, president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. There is 
position to the measure on the part of me! 
and probably women, who like the care-f1 
method of having Congress do the govern 
of Washington, but hundreds of former Na 
tional American suffrage workers are interested 
and active in the campaign. Congress ad 
journed without action. 


\ 


ig addition to receiving reports, the Conve 
tion voted that the present Board of pir 
tors be elected to serve for an indefinite period 


The following directors were elected: 
Mrs, Charles H. Brooks, Kansas, 

Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Kentueky, 

Mrs. Richard E, Edward 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri. 

Mrs. Ben Hooper, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylog Upton, Ohiv. 
Miss Esther G. Ogcen, New York. 

Mrs. George A. Piersol, Pennsylvania. 


3, Indiana. 
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MecGibbon & Company 


1 and 3 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK 


Our Trousseau Department has supplied Linen outfits for many of the country’s 
|» most prominent brides. 


Special attention is given to the detail of Embroidering, Laundering, ribbon tying 
and boxing that adds to the beauty of a Linen Outfit which is the delight and 


pride of all Young Housewives. 


MrGibboun for Quality 
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IMPORTERS SINCE 1866 





| LINENS for the JUNE BRIDE 


~~ you trade with McGibbon you have the benefit of the advice and service 
of experienced and qualified Linen Salesmen, as well as the satisfaction of 


knowing you are dealing with a concern that handles Quality Merchandise. 
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ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 
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_/ECREAT ION, rest and pleasure may be found as 
.. nowhere else in the museums, galleries, theatres, 
3aals and modern sports of age-old 


EUROPE 


the enthusiastic golfer an acquaintance with famous foreign 
s will always be a pleasing memory. Travel by 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


There Is No Better Way 
unard & Anchor Steam Ship Lines, New York 


Branches and Agencies throughout U. S. A. and Canada 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior mires Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





{t protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -i- NEW YORK CITY 
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The Woman’s Point of View 


The world’s housekeeping has been sadly upset. The citizens of the United 
States are facing problems such as their ancestors never dreamed of. Women 
have recently been made citizens and now share in the responsibility. They are 
eager to be well-informed, so that they may help and not hinder in the solution 
of those problems which affect the welfare of every man, woman and child. 


The Woman Citizen 


is published to help and stimulate and inspire the Live Woman Who Wants 
to Know and Judge for Herself. 











It gives: 


Information, unbiased and accurate, about the questions in which 
women are especially interested. 


News of What Women Are Doing All Over the World. 


A Washington Letter from its own correspondent, telling what 
your Congress is doing. 


A Report of Woman’s Work in Public Housekeeping. 


Study Programs for Women’s Clubs, with directions and 
bibliographies. 


Editoriais from the Foremost Women of every section of the 
country and of every shade of political opinion. 


100,000 Readers Wanted 


Won’t You Help Get Them? 


Editor: Contributing Editors: 
Virginia Roderick Carrie Chapman Catt. Alice Stone Blackwell 
Subscription $2.00 a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


Published at 171 Madison Ave., New York City 




















